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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ROMAN CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY 

It is a common saying that the ancient Hebrews were 
preeminent in religion and ethics, the Greeks in litera- 
ture and art, and the Romans in law and government. 
The Romans themselves understood well the distinctive 
characteristics of their nation. When, for example, 
Cicero (Tusculan Disputations 1.2 and 4.1, De Repu- 
blica, 1.70) compares his countrymen with the Greeks, 
he claims as a matter of course that the Romans are 
superior in the arts of war and government. Vergil 
expresses a similar opinion in the famous locus rhetori- 
cus (Aeneid 6. 847-853) : 

'Others, I can well believe, will mould with softer 
grace lifelike forms of bronze, and shape the living face 
in marble; plead cases with more skill; describe the 
paths of heaven, and tell the rising of the stars. But 
thou, Roman, bend thy mind to rule the nations with 
thy sway— this art will be thy own — to impose the law 
of peace, to spare the vanquished, and subdue the 
proud'. 

The characterization expressed and implied in the 
words of these representative men is just. In general 
the Romans were inferior to the Greeks in literature 
and art. They were men of action rather than phil- 
osophers. They were a nation, not of artists and 
authors, but of warriors, lawyers, and statesmen. 
They have been equalled by others in war and conquest; 
but in the art of government, in statesmanship, they 
have remained without a rival till modern times. 

They founded the greatest Empire known to the 
ancient Western world. For several centuries they 
governed the most enlightened and the most progres- 
sive nations of antiquity. In various regions of the 
East, as of the West, the Roman imperial period, 
according to Theodor Mommsen, marks a climax of 
good government never attained before or since. In 
fact, Mommsen goes so far as to say that, if an angel of 
the Lord were to decide whether the domain ruled by 
Severus Antoninus was governed with the greater 
intelligence and the greater humanity then or now, it 
is very doubtful if the decision would prove in favor of 
the present (Provinces of the Roman Empire, English 
translation by W. P. Dickson, 1.5). When we consider 
the extent of the Roman dominions and the number and 
character of the subject nations, as well as the compara- 
tive excellence and duration of the Roman government, 
we conclude that the Romans are the imperial people of 
the past ages, and that their most original and valuable 



contributions to European civilization are to be found in 
the sphere of law and government. 

Under these circumstances the political institutions 
of Rome would in any case be of high importance, but 
they have gained greatly in interest and value to the 
student, because they were developed in so conservative 
a way and bear the national stamp. In the words of 
Cicero, the Roman constitution 'did not spring from 
the genius of one individual, but from that of many; 
and it was not established in the lifetime of one man, but 
in the course of several ages and centuries' (De Repu- 
blica 2.2). It is a product and a true image of the 
national mind and character. It records some of the 
most important events of Roman history, and it reflects 
the varying opinions of the nation and its rulers. As 
opinions changed, it granted more and more the claims 
of individual liberty until finally almost all freemen 
became Roman citizens; it satisfied more and more 
fully the demands for national equality until it became 
the most cosmopolitan of all imperial constitutions. 
It influenced profoundly the activities, the develop- 
ment, and the condition of the Roman people. The 
history of the constitution forms the framework of the 
general history of Rome. It is the pillar around which 
the vine and ivy of the political, economic, religious, and 
literary records are entwined. 

If a student is to understand the activities of the 
public men, the parties, the social and economic condi- 
tions of Rome, he will find a general knowledge of the 
constitutional history to be indispensable. To do 
justice to Cicero, for example, we have to know some- 
thing about the constitutional principles and practice 
of his time. Was the execution of the Catilinarian 
conspirators unconstitutional? Were the laws of 
Caesar during his consulship in 59 B.C. contrary to the 
constitution? To what extent did Pompeius contribute 
to the downfall of the Republic by restoring the 
tribunician power and by holding his military com- 
mands? Such questions can be answered only in the 
light of Roman constitutional history. 

Let us turn from individuals to parties and events. 
Who could trace the causes of the American Revolution, 
without knowing the traditional rights of Englishmen? 
Who can comprehend the growing influence of the 
commons of England, while he remains ignorant of their 
power to grant or refuse appropriations? A fair 
knowledge of the rights and disabilities of Roman citi- 
zens — a fundamental part of the constitution — is 
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equally necessary in studying the struggles between the 
patricians and the plebeians, and the tribunician power 
of intercession is the key to plebeian success. 

In the same way, the formation of the senatorial 
class at Rome, of the equestrian class, and the degener- 
acy of the middle and lower orders into a rabble cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of the manage- 
ment of the public domain, of the system of taxation, 
and ultimately of the provisions and the working of the 
constitution. 

Roman constitutional history is intimately connected 
with the literary history, and helps to explain the 
characteristics of the literature at different periods. I 
will mention simply the greater freedom and originality 
of the Republican writers, and the more artificial charac- 
ter, the servility, and the passion of some of the 
authors under the early Empire. 

In some cases the constitutional history shows the 
special conditions under which a branch of literature, 
for instance Roman eloquence, was developed. A few 
words on the advantages and disadvantages of a 
Roman as compared with an American orator will 
illustrate this statement. The criminal lawyer at the 
present day is greatly aided by the presumptive inno- 
cence of the defendant, by the general rules of evidence, 
and by great license in the rejection of jurymen. If 
unsuccessful in the court of first instance, he can usually 
appeal to higher courts, and, as a last resort, he can 
petition a generous executive. The Roman lawyer, 
Cicero, for example, was not greatly aided or hampered 
by rules; he did not spend much time on the selection 
of a jury; and he did not have much of an opportunity 
to secure a reversal of the sentence or a pardon. It was 
a question of now or never. He was put upon his 
mettle, and relied, not on technicalities, but on his 
eloquence. 

An American statesman, like Fisher Ames, may by a 
magnificent speech persuade our national House of 
Representatives to pass an important but unpopular 
bill. Then he must secure its passage in the Senate 
also, and finally he has to obtain the signature of the 
President. In the meantime, the bill will be further 
discussed, and the spell of his oratory will be broken. 
According to the Roman constitution, Cicero could then 
and there persuade the Senate, or sway the multitude, 
and shape the destiny of a great nation. If to these 
advantages we add the historic associations of seven 
centuries and the emotional character of a Southern 
people, we can largely account for the comparative 
absence of technical pleas and close' argument, and for 
the unbridled invective, the extravagant praise, and the 
vehemence of Roman orators. 

A thorough knowledge of the constitutional history 
is absolutely necessary for those who wish to master the 
writings of the Roman historians, as, for example, 
Caesar's Civil War, Sallust's Catiline, the works of 
Livy, Tacitus, and others, which form no inconsiderable 
part of the entire literature. It is an important aid to 
those who study the productions of Roman lawyers and 



statesmen, such as Cicero, Pliny the Younger, and 
others. Numerous legal and political terms and 
allusions are found even in the poets; for instance, in 
Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal. Where such technical 
information does not appear to be strictly necessary, it 
will often give us a glimpse of the suggestiveness of 
simple expressions, and increase our enjoyment and 
appreciation of the literature. 

In the works of Cicero the number of scattered but 
important legal and political phrases and passages is so 
great that they form our chief source for the con- 
stitutional history of the Republic. Every Latin 
student will soon meet with such words as consul, 
praetor, censor, palricii, senatus, and a host of others. 
Even from the purely literary point of view it is not 
sufficient merely to transfer these words and say consul, 
censor, praetor, senate, and patricians. The historic 
associations are lost, and a word without associations, 
like a flower stripped of its corolla and calyx, is almost 
devoid of color, beauty, and interest. To cite one 
example, Roman constitutional history will show the 
student that our ideas of our Federal Senate are quite 
different from the ideas associated in the Roman mind 
with senatus and patres. We may think of the classic 
days of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, or of Seward and 
Sumner. But the annals of our Federal Senate are 
short, it has never been a fully representative body, and 
its independent powers are comparatively few and 
unimportant. On the other hand, the beginnings of 
the Roman Senate are lost to view in the midst of pre- 
historic tradition. During the best period it fully 
represented the political wisdom and the statesmanship 
of Rome. It had ample independent powers and 
wielded great influence for the space of almost five 
centuries and for many generations it governed the 
State. In sagacity, consistency, tenacity of purpose, in 
courage and energy it 'was the noblest organ of the 
nation, and the foremost political institution of all 
antiquity' (see Mommsen, History of Rome, 1.411). 

Such in brief is the educational value of a knowledge 
of the constitutional history to the student of Roman 
history and literature. Much might be added in regard 
to the opportunities for original research which the 
constitutional history offers, regarding the mental 
discipline which it affords, the political interest which 
it may arouse, the clear, broad, and impartial political 
ideas which it is fitted to impart; or I might dwell on 
the lessons which the greatest Republic of antiquity can 
teach us, the citizens of the greatest modern Republic, 
and on the vast influence which Roman political institu- 
tions have exerted down to the present day; but space 
would not permit. 

In view of all the facts I do not consider it advisable 
to have Latin students read repeatedly for several 
years such terms as dictator, consul, praetor, censor, 
aedilis, tribunus plebis, quaestor, and comitia, without 
knowing what they mean. A short course on Roman 
constitutional law, that is, on public antiquities, ought 
to be given iif every High School, preferably in connec- 
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tion with Cicero. Such a course would suffice to give 
the student a general outline of the constitution in the 
time of Cicero. It would help him to group the 
isolated facts and to connect them with such facts of 
American history as he may know. It would make the 
facts a part of his intellectual stock in trade and enable 
him to read Latin with more facility. He would gain 
a larger insight into Roman life and thought and 
become more interested in his work. 

In Colleges and Universities courses in Roman 
constitutional history and law are naturally provided 
in the Department of History. I prefer a course in con- 
stitutional history to one in constitutional law, because 
the history deals more with causes and effects, with the 
working of the constitution, and with the characteristics 
of the different periods. Hence, it makes the subject 
easier, more interesting, and more instructive. It 
seems also to be more in harmony with the point of 
view, the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race, as is indicated, 
for instance, by the fact that courses in English con- 
stitutional history are numerous, but courses in English 
constitutional law are few and technical. 

In conclusion, Roman constitutional history describes 
the greatest and the most national work of an imperial 
people — the chief factor of Roman civilization ; it is an 
indispensable aid to the student of Roman history and 
literature, it enlightens him regarding one of the most 
important forces in European civilization; and accord- 
ingly it should constitute an essential, though not 
necessarily a large, element of all classical education, 
whether in High School or University. 
University of Minnesota. John E. GranruD. 



SUBTERFUGE THROUGH THE MEANS OF 
LANGUAGE 

According to the Old Testament narrative, a famine 
had been raging in the land of Canaan, and the sons of 
Jacob went to Egypt to buy grain. They had an inter- 
view with their brother Joseph, who was at that time 
viceroy of Egypt. He did not speak his native language 
to them and pretended not to know them. They 
supposed that he still was a slave in a foreign country 
and so did not recognize him. They conversed among 
themselves, but did not imagine that he understood 
them; for he spoke unto them through an interpreter. 
Thus Joseph held aloof and temporarily concealed his 
identity (Genesis 42.23). 

It may happen, however, that a person wishes to 
address a particular individual in the presence of others. 
To preserve secrecy, he must employ a language that 
is known only to the person addressed. It is said 
(Plutarch, Moralia, De Defectu Oraculorum, 5) that 
in the time of the Persian wars the barbarians sent an 
envoy to the oracle of Apollo Ptous. The priest, who 
was accustomed to return the oracle's answers in 
Aeolic Greek, spoke to the Persian in the barbarian 
language so that none of the assistants understood a 
word. By this they were given to understand that it 



was not lawful for the barbarians to have the use of the 
Greek tongue to serve their pleasure 1 . 

In war one can in his own tongue safely address his 
compatriots serving in the enemy's ranks (Herodotus 
9.98). Before the battle of Mycale, the Persian ships 
were drawn up on the shore and a strong land force was 
arranged in battle array to meet the Greeks. Leoty- 
chides, the Greek commander, then sailed along the 
shore and by the voice of a herald addressed in Greek 
the Ionian contingent enrolled under the standard of 
the Greek King: 

'Men of Ionia, ye who can hear me speak, do ye take 
heed to what I say: for the Persians will not under- 
stand a word that I utter'. 

It may happen that a legate in parleying with the 
enemy in the presence of his fellow-countrymen wishes 
to speak a tongue that is unknown to his kinsmen (Old 
Testament, II Kings 18. 13 ff.; Isaiah 36. ll-i3;Jose- 
phus, Antiquitates Iudaeorum 10. 1 .2) . In the fourteenth 
year of the reign of King Hezekiah, Sennacherib, the 
king of Assyria, came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them. The Assyrian then sent 
Tartan and Rabsaris and Rabshakeh from Lachish 
with a great host against Jerusalem. When the 
Assyrians had called to the Hebrew king, there came 
forth Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah, the most intimate 
friends of Hezekiah. Rabshakeh, who was skilled in 
Hebrew, addressed the three men in their own lan- 
guage, saying that he would destroy the city. Then 
Eliakim with his companions was disturbed because the 
populace heard the speech of Rabshakeh and said : 

'Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the Syrian 
language; for we understand it; and talk not with us 
in the Jews' language in the ears of the people that are 
on the wall'. 

But the general, perceiving in what fear they were, with 
a louder voice, demanded the surrender of the city in 
the language of the Jews. 

It may happen that a man has to speak a foreign 
language to hide his identity and escape assassination 
or he may speak a number of tongues to cause amaze- 
ment in the people with whom he associates. As 
Hannibal in 218 B. C. was advancing toward Etruria, 
Longus attacked him (Cassius Dio, Zonaras, 8. 24.8, in 
Boissevain's edition, 1.206. Appian, 7.2.6, in describ- 
ing this event does not mention the languages). Many 
fell on both sides, and, after having entered Ligurian 
territory, Hannibal delayed for some time. He was 
suspicious even of his own men and trusted no one. 
He frequently changed his costume, wore false hair, 
and appeared at various times as a young, a middle- 
aged, and an old man. He knew a number of languages, 
including Latin, and so he spoke different languages at 
different times. Like Harun-al-Rashid, he frequently 
made the rounds of his camp both night and day and, 
in the guise of a person different from Hannibal, 

*In this connection compare Cicero, De Divinatione 2. 56: Quis 
enim est, qui credat Apollinis ex oraculo Pyrrho esse responsum: 
Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse? Primum Latine Apollo 
numquam locutus est. 



